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Dog Foods 


5. 5S. PIERCE CO 


Six Convenient Stores 
Telephone KENmore 7600 


Complete Your Toilet 
with 
Caticura Taleum 
Fragrant and Refreshing 


Price 25c. Sample free 
Address : “Cuticura,” Dept. 4B, Malden, Mass. 


James Forgie’s Sons 
17 Merchants Row 


ton, Mass. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice: —We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P. C. A. 


PULVEX 


—the flea powder that KILLS fleas and 
lice instead of stupefying them. 


Protects against reinfestation. Odorless, non-irritating, used 
by leading kennels. At all druggists and pet dealers, 50 cents. 
William Cooper & Nephews,Inc., 1909 Clifton Avenue, Chicago. 


The Outstanding Humane Film is 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


Which Pleads Eloquently the Cause of Humanity to Dumb Animals 
Make Early Application for Fall Dates 


State whether 16 mm. for portable machines, or 35 mm. (either regular or safety) film is required. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Vacation Farm for Horses 
at METHUEN, MASS. 


Is Operated by the Mass. S. P.C. A. 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


$3.59 pays a week’s board for an over-worked 
or run-down horse 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same 
and to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, Chairman 
of Harris, Forbes and Company, Charles G. 
Bancroft, Vice-President of the United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation, and Philip Stockton, 
President of the First National Bank of Boston, to 
whom are entrusted the care and management of 
our invested funds, are a guaranty of the security 
of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may by 
this arrangement obtain a better income for life 
than could be had with equal safety by the usual 
methods of investment, while avoiding the risks 
and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., 


Pt. A, 
at these prices, postpaid. 


(Titles in bold face are of books.) 


Our Dumb Animals, January to December, 


Our Dumb Animals, January to December, 

1929, bound in cloth, speciz 75 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 

tive pictures and verses, six in the ae $1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 64% x3%..... $0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 20 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty,Francis H. Rowley 30. = per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each or . 5.00 


The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. .60 “ * 
Humane Education Leaflet No.5 ......... 
The Horse’s Point of View in Summer, card 1.00 “* 
dvice on Stable Management, card ....... mo 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow ...... Clas 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .......... small, 50 cts. 
Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. Schneider $2.00 per 100 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Sc shneider ......... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider... .. Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease... .60 “ 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3and4.. .50 “ * 
What the Chained Dog Says .............. “50 


About the Bird 

The Lady of the Robins ........... . cloth, 35 ets. 
The Trial of the Birds, play .............. ass ~ per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 . 

How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... d 4 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... 
“Look at the Birds,” sermon by Dr. Jefferson .30 “ 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. . . $0.60 per 100 
30 


A Letter to Owners of Cats ............... “ . 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ........ —o « 
« 


“‘The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. per doz. .50 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp., boards, $1.00 

he Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 

History and in Ethical Truth, FE. P. 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cts. ........... paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... paper, 15 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London .. cloth, 75 cts. 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 

for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or more .. 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. 


each, 10 cts. 
4 per 100 


Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 8 pp. ....... 125 * 

What is the Jack London Club .. 30 = Nor 
Foreword from ‘‘ Michael Brother of Jerry” = 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ..... io UF 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals. .50 “ 


tducation Leaflet, No. 7, Farm Ani- 


50 « 
50“ « 


About Other Animals—Continued 
Why the Toad is so Useful ............... $0.30 per 100 
Directions for the Care of Swine, revised, 4 pp. 1.00 * 
Simon Grub’s Dream, poem 
“Empty Tin Cans,” cards ................ Free 


Humane Education 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 
12 cents each; ten for $1.00 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 
Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many illus., 
15 cents each; seven for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp. 
15 cents each; seven for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education, 
Humane Education—for Parents and Teach- 


Picture Lesson Cards, each, 10 cts., set of eight, 35 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Pennants........... each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Placard ............ each, 3 cts. 


Humane Education, a Handbook on Kind- 
ness to Animals, Reynolds .............. cloth, $1.00 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and qo (selections for school 
Animals as Seen by the Poets, Guy 
Richardson, 32 pp.......... cloth, 35 cts., paper, 10 cts. 
won ag to Boston Public Schools ......... $2.00 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals.....$3.00 “ “ 
Fred Changes His Mind, play, . .5 ets. each; six for 25 cts. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” play, 
3 cts. each; six for 15 ets. 
Friends of Fur and Feather, play, 
3 cts. each; ten for 25 ets. 
Humane Day in Schools, 1931, with class- 
2.00 per 100 
— Sunday, selections from clergymen, 
Our MFittie Brothers and Sisters, sermon for 
boys and girls, by Dr. Je fferson, So me * 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 


_ s Dumb Creatures, sermon by Dr. Cad- 
Es he Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... ms 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 “ “ 
A Talk with the Teacher ................. ' Sees 
The Coming Education .................. 
A Festival of Tender Mercies ............. an 
“Sanctuary! Sanctuary!’ Selections from 
book by Dallas Lore Sharp, 32 pp. ...... each, 5 cts. 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........... free 
Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three styles 
—Band < Mercy, Humane Society, or 
cement star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each .... 1.00 “ * 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. .......... small, 5 ets. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant ............. 35 ets. 
Songs of Happy Life, with Music, S. J. Eddy 50 ets. 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) $3.00 per 100 
Band of Merey Membership Card ......... 50 

How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ 
Does it Pay, story of one Band of Mercy ... 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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U.S. Trade Mark, Registered \ 


«ANGELL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY-on¢ 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


AND MERCY 
Every Livina 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
pt for ling at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1919 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Please read about the world-wide peti- 
tion against war on another page and send 
us your name as one who will help. 


The death of M. Flaissiues, late mayor 
of Marseilles, France, will be mourned by 
all lovers of animals. It was his determined 
stand against the bull-fight that kept that 
brutal thing out of his city. He was a life- 
long friend of animals. 


La Liberte is authority for the statement 
that 700,000 dogs have recently been de- 
stroyed in Russia by order of the Soviet 
government. The lamentations of the mou- 
jiks, the writer says, were pitiful. To many 
of them their dog was all that remained to 
them of their possessions. 


A leading military authority declared 
the other day, “The United States is now 
better prepared for war than ever be- 
fore.’ Some of us are, if you will, fools 
enough to think this is to our shame. We 
venture the statement that we are better 
prepared for peace than ever before. If, 
after the last war, we are not, then we 
are all of us fools. 


He who lives in a neighborhood where 
dogs are allowed upon the streets will do 
well this summer to provide drinking- 
places for them. In many European cities 
one sees small receptacles, filled with water, 
set out in front of stores, shops, and resi- 
dences at which dogs may drink during the 
hot months of the year. 


The picture on the front cover was 
taken at our Rest Farm for Horses. 
The dam of the tiny colt is a little 
Shetland. The horse is “Small Pack- 
age,” nearly thirty years old and pen- 
sioned for life by his owner, Mr. 
John R. Macomber. Though no rela- 
tion of the larger horse, the Shetland 
colt has been named “Small Pack- 
age, Jr.” 


President Hoover’s Almost 
Incredible Statement 


ARMAMENTS ARE BRINGING THE 
WORLD TO STARVATION 


“The world expenditure on all arms is 
now nearly five billion dollars yearly, an 
increase of 70% over that previous to the 
great war Of all proposals for 
the economic rehabilitation of the world, 
I know of none which compares in neces- 
sity or importance with the successful re- 
sult of that (disarmament) conference.” 


PRESIDENT HOOVER 


Five to Four 


HE ultimate authority on what is 

law, according to the Constitution in 
the United States, is the Supreme Court. 
Last month it decided that no one seeking 
citizenship, no matter how high his stand- 
ing intellectually, morally, or socially, could 
be admitted to citizenship unless he takes 
an oath to fight in any war in which this 
country might engage, however much such 
a war might violate his conscience or stand 
between him and his allegiance to the God 
whom his conscience demanded he obey. 
Who really made this decision? Five of 
the nine judges. Four dissented. Four, 
and the leading four, including Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes, held that no man need turn 
his back upon his highest moral convictions 
to become a citizen. This decision has out- 
raged thousands of American citizens — 
thousands who are saying, “If this is law 
then we should be outlawed.” There is an 
authority above even the authority of five 
judges out of nine of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. To deny allegiance ‘to 
that authority no court or nation has the 
right to demand. 


Ethical’ issues which deeply affect the 
well-being of states and people are bound 
up in their usage of animals. The bull- 


fights of the Latin races have helped to 
demonstrate why they lost world leadership. 
Dr. S. PARKES CADMAN 


The Moving Picture Business 
Why Don’t You Do Something? 


F we only had the legal power so many 

people seem to think we have! Why 
don’t we stop the showing of pictures in 
which scenes of cruelty to animals are de- 
picted? Now, the fact is we have no more 
legal right to interfere in the showing of 
such a picture than John Doe or Richard 
Roe. The cruelty witnessed was inflicted 
possibly a thousand, three thousand, may- 
be five thousand miles from where the pic- 
ture is exhibited. And even if we were on 
the very spot where the film was made, the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. would be power- 
less to act unless that spot was in our own 
state. We have no legal authority in any 
other state. Furthermore, no matter how 
cruel the scenes appearing in a picture 
shown here in Massachusetts may be, 
there is no cruelty being inflicted here, that 
was something that occurred elsewhere. 
Let any moving picture company attempt 
to film a picture in this Commonwealth in 
which the ill-treatment of animals is a 
feature and we promise to stop it at once. 


What can we do? Only what we are re- 
peatedly doing, that is, calling the atten- 
tion of the managers of moving-picture 
houses to the cruelty of some film they are 
putting on, protesting against its demoral- 
izing and repulsive character, and urging 
them to discontinue it or to eliminate the 
objectionable part or parts. Besides this we, 
with other humane societies, are almost 
constantly in correspondence with the man- 
ufacturers of moving pictures, protesting, 
trying to hold them to their promises to 
keep from their productions all evidences of 
cruel treatment of animals. If only our 
critics who keep saying, “Why don’t you 
do something?” will tell us what more we 
can do we shall gladly do it. 


In this year’s annual essay competition, 
conducted by the Scottish S. P. C. A, 
Edinburgh, over 18,500 essays were re- 
ceived from 350 schools. The book “Black 
Beauty” was one of the prizes given. 
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New Signs of Improvement 


There are promising signs—on the farm, 
in the home, on the street, everywhere, in 
fact, where in their many capacities, ani- 
mals serve mankind—that the standard of 
care and kindness accorded to them is 
steadily advancing. It is true that there 
remains great need for the elimination of 
the present trap for fur-bearing animals 
with its cruel steel jaws; that the horrors 
of the vivisectionist’s table still cry aloud 
for reform, and that the methods employed 
in some instances in the effort to teach ani- 
mals tricks for public performances are a 
blot on civilization. But on the whole 
there are unmistakable signs of improve- 
ment in the world consciousness toward 
these things. The campaigns instituted in 
the hope of mitigating the sufferings of 
animals are achieving a worthy goal. In 
promoting humane education they are 
marching in step with the other notable 
accomplishments of the twentieth century. 

—Christian Science Monitor 


More Steel-Trap Victims 


The steel-trap lost many friends in this 
vicinity recently through two happenings 
to dogs. A farmer brought one dog to the 
Humane Society. The dog disappeared and 
was gone ten days. A neighbor had heard 
cries. He thought a new dog was in the 
vicinity. Investigation revealed that the dog 
was a prisoner in a steel-trap. The leg 
bones were badly broken and the foot had 
to be removed. 

S. P. McConnell of Herrick, S. D., saw 
“Shep” and liked him. He paid the dog’s 
board bill and took him home from Sioux 
City. Mr. McConnell says the dog need 
never “work,” but he may, if he chooses, 
do watch-dog duty. He guaranteed a good 
home to the animal as long as he lives. 

A Humane Society driver rescued an- 
other dog which was caught in a steel-trap 
and almost drowned in the Floyd river near 
Sioux City. Only the dog’s head was above 
water. The trap, old and rusty, was easily 
broken off the dog’s foot. A small girl near 
the scene of the “find” proved she owned 
the dog and the animal proved its joy at 
being released from the iron ogre of agony. 

The Kennel Club, the hunting clubs and 
the women’s clubs of Sioux City and vicin- 
ity are backing a war on the steel-trap. 

J. B. O’SULLIVAN 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Another Trap Tragedy 


A special despatch to the Duluth News- 
Tribune records yet another  steel-trap 
atrocity. 

“Blind animal affection and a desire for 
a safe haven in an hour of need Sunday 
triumphed over cold steel and cheated the 
jaws of a wolf trap. 

“‘Shen,’ just a dog, had been missing 
from the home of Probate Judge W. E. 
Scott of Lake County for three weeks and 
his master had given him up as lost. But 
Sunday the judge was awakened by a 
whine at his back door, answered the ani- 
mal cry of distress, and found Shen.” 

So badly crippled was this dog after his 
efforts to free himself from the trap, and 
infection having set in, it was impossible 
to save his life. He died the night after 
he reached home. 
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Africa Will Preserve Its Big Game 


New Game Laws Planned to Protect Jungle Giants 
CHARLES L. STEWART 


FRICA has had enough. Sportsmen 

from England and America—sports- 

men who go trophy hunting with 
aeroplanes, sportsmen who run down game 
in motor-cars, sportsmen who include ex- 
press rifles in their kit, sportsmen who have 
even stooped to machine guns—have de- 
nuded the once teeming regions of big 
game. Elephants, hippos, rhinoceros, buf- 
falo are being massacred in the name of 
“hunting.” Hunters are not satisfied with 
only one or two elephants, they shoot them 
in dozens, and it is against these killers 
that the new game laws are directed. 

Major R. W. G. Hingston, the famous 
traveler, has told the Royal Geographic So- 
ciety that elephant, rhino and hippo would 
be extinct in fifty years if the present rate 
of slaughter continues. 

Africa has wakened up to battle against 
the Attilas who are robbing it of its great- 
est asset. There are national parks and 
game reserves in every colony and herds 
of elephant, hippo and rhino have been pro- 
tected by game wardens. Yet travelers 
have even poached in these game reserves. 
Under the old game laws the only risk a 
poacher ran was a short sentence by the 
game warden. In the fastnesses of the 
Kruger National Park in the Northern 
Transvaal raiders make “dash-and-grab” 
raids on the peaceful herds, hack away the 
tusks, and return to their headquarters a 
few leagues beyond the border. 

Powerful cars from America and the Con- 
tinent have made the sport of big game 
hunting absolutely farcical. They bump over 
the veld, overtaking the lumbering pachy- 
derms who are flustered by the strange 
sight. From close range, secure in the 
knowledge that they will be able to dash 
away if their shots miss, the hunters take 
aim and set up record bags which are 
probably related at length—the car tact- 
fully omitted—in the clubs of England and 
America. 

Carcasses riddled with bullets — holes 
which only machine gun bullets can make 
—have been found rotting in the jungles. 
This is not sport; it is butchery, even mur- 
der. 

But the new game laws now being framed 
and to be presented at Parliament in a 
short time, will eliminate the unfair sports- 
man and give the big game of Africa a 
fair chance in the battle with hunters. Al- 


though most people would like to see big 
game hunting prohibited altogether the 
game wardens of Africa contend that if 
hunting is restricted slightly there is no 
danger of the herds being wiped out. In 
Northern Rhodesia elephants and_ hippos 
are so plentiful that they have become ver- 
min and the government has sent an offi- 
cial hunter to destroy the elephants that 
are ravaging the cultivated areas around 
Gatooma and Hartley. 

As far south as Bulawayo hippos are so 
numerous that organized hunts have been 
necessary to save the maize lands from 
their invasions. Thus it will appear that in 
the populated areas where the poacher and 
the unsportsmanlike hunter cannot operate 
there is little danger of the herds becoming 
extinct if the periodical hunts are not over- 
done. In the uncivilized jungles, however, 
herds are being wiped out every year. 

In the Northern Transvaal many restric- 
tions will come into operation this season. 
No duiker buck may be shot in the Potgie- 
tersrust district—the game open for hunt- 
ing being only warthog and_steenbuck. 
Wildebeest—the African equivalent of the 
buffalo—have been so “marked down’ that 
their numbers have been seriously depleted. 

In the Koedoesrand district—only a small 
portion of the Northern Transvaal—40,000 
wildebeest hides were sold last year. All 
kinds of buck have been reduced to frac- 
tions of their former numbers, merely for 
their skins and occasionally for biltong. 
With only five policemen to patrol an area 
1,500 square miles, it is almost an impossi- 
bility to catch poachers red-handed. There 
is no doubt that the wholesale slaughter 
for the sake of the skins goes on all the 
year round. 

One might be inclined to forgive the 
poacher who kills for food, but many are 
the tales of ruthless killing merely for the 
hides. On a six-mile walk in the Koedoes- 
rand area last year I came across no fewer 
than 28 freshly-killed wildebeest carcasses. 
Only the skins had been taken and the 
flesh left for the vultures. Another man 
found twelve unskinned rotting wildebeest 
carcasses. These ainmals had _ evidently 
been wounded and crept away to die. 

Farmers who have an eye only to their 
farms, class wildebeest, in fact every spe- 
cies of game, as vermin. True, they may 

(Continued on page 112) 


IN MOTION 


ATTENTION 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


Involves Maiming, Killing and Abuse 
NOT SHOWN ON SCREEN 
A MENACE TO GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


JOIN THE JACK LONDON CLUB 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
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A Nosebag for Pegasus 


KATHERINE DRAYTON SIMONS 


Sone folks may think no poetry can 
Be found in bales of hay or bran. 


But I—who write of ships and seas 
Of babies, books, and bumblebees— 


Cash all my poetry checks to pay 
For sugar feed and corn and hay. 


As sure as tin cans nourish goats, 
A sonnet buys a sack of oats; 


And e’en the lowly limerick 
Becomes a medicated brick. 


No lovelier poem beneath the stars 
Than my gray jumper at the bars! 


No poet’s pen could ever write 
My gaited Arab, silver-white! 


What makes their coats of satin sheen, 
Their eyes so clear, their limbs so clean, 


Their hearts so brave, their limbs so fleet, 
Except the food they daily eat? 


So, fellow poets, never say 
That poetry lacks in grain or hay! 


Lenvoi: Yet, I forgot to say, 
Than poetry, prose is better pay. 


My last detective novelette 
Feeds both my saddle horses yet. 


Horse Management Pointers 
THOMAS H. BARTILSON 


Some important points of management 
to be observed for the best welfare of 
horses and mules during the heavy work 
season are: 

Working horses and mules with clean 
collars that fit, and with harness that is 
properly adjusted, light and strong, will 
go a long way toward preventing sore 
shoulders and harness galls. 

The working horse or mule needs daily 
grooming. 

Whether animals are worked shod or 
barefoot, their feet should be kept level 
by regular trimming. 

Sweat pads are a poor way to make a 
collar fit; they are both hot and insanitary. 

Do not use heavy breeching harness for 
field work when no backing is required. 

Wash the horse’s shoulders after each 
day’s work in the fitting or conditioning 
period; follow this with a salt water rinse 
to toughen the skin. 

Do not work a slow horse or mule and 
a fast one together; match your teams for 
better work. 

Raise the collars frequently while work- 
ing the animal to clean dirt, loose hair, 
and sweat from the shoulders and collars. 

At the beginning of each day’s work, 
warm up the animals gradually. 

If possible, unharness the animals at 
noon. 

Water regularly and keep salt where 
they can have it as they want it. 

Be sure that the teeth of every horse or 
mule are in condition to chew its grain and 
hay properly. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


TERRIER WHO ACCOMPANIED HIM TO BOTH POLES. 


Wide World Photos 
ADMIRAL BYRD AT THE BURIAL OF IGLOO, THE STOUT-HEARTED LITTLE FOX 


IGLOO WAS LAID 


AWAY IN PINE RIDGE CEMETERY, DEDHAM, MASS. 


Our Friend the Dog 


LADY ANGUS KENNEDY 


ANY people date outstanding events 
in their lives by the names of their 
pets. “Oh, that must have been in 

1926; I remember “Toby” had just recov- 
ered from distemper,” is typical of the re- 
marks one hears, for a dog is far more 
than a pet. If his friendship is rightly 
cultivated he becomes one of life’s mile- 
stones of happiness. 

For as long as I can remember I have 
had dog friends. My first, a_ bull-dog, 
named “Beauty,” slept in my room — so, 
fortunately, did his biscuits, and on these 
I used to regale myself on the many oc- 
casions when I was sent supperless to bed. 

Large dogs and small are alike loyal, 
but the larger breeds can add a practical 
support to their friendship, which is en- 
couraging to a woman. Perhaps that is 
why women love large dogs, or is it that 
they are more decorative? I have a pro- 
nounced leaning to the bull mastiff. But, 
then, had I been a cook, undoubtedly my 
ambition would have been to marry a 
policeman — and what is the bull mastiff 
but a policeman on four legs without a 
uniform? 

But huge, kind and protective as is the 
bull mastiff, I can understand that the 
beauty and dignity of the Irish wolfhound 
and the Great Dane cause these dogs to 
rank higher in some people’s esteem. I 
think, however, that my favorite dog is that 
king of terriers — the Airedale. Riding, 
walking, or driving, he is a cheerful com- 
rade, and he will protect your home, your 
children or your car eagerly and efficiently. 
But he has one failing. Do not trust him 
with your fur coats—every dog has his 
breaking point, and the temptation is too 
great. 


People who do not own dogs lose much 
of the happiness that springs from re- 
ceiving understanding and sympathy that 
is given without thought of return. My 
dog, “William,” has cheered me again and 
again with his love and devotion. On my 
last birthday it seemed that all my friends 
had forgotten my existence, and I sat up 
in bed and bewailed the perfidy of humans. 
Then William, one wriggling mass of apol- 
ogy for the forgetful ones, fetched a large 
lump of coal from the cellar, and pre- 
sented it to me with the pomp and solem- 
nity due to the occasion. William may not 
have known that it was my birthday, but 
I am perfectly sure he realized that some 
special event which was of importance to 
me had not been duly honored. 

Some people say the Aberdeen terriers 
were deliberately bred with ridiculous little 
legs to enable them to enter badger earths. 
Others declare that Aberdonians started 
the fashion, as dogs so designed are eco- 
nomical in space. But whatever the truth 
of these suggestions, there is no doubt that 
Aberdeen terriers are amongst the most 
stout-hearted little fellows in the kingdom 
of dogs. I have three Aberdeen terriers, 
“Nigel,” “Sprig,” and “Heather,” and they 
have evolved a campaign for rat-catching 
of which any general might be proud. 
Nigel sets the field in the shape of a tri- 
angle and undertakes to dig out the rats 
himself. Once the chase is on, Nigel’s 
wives join in and no matter in what di- 
rection the rats turn they are faced with 
rows of eager fangs. On one occasion, 


when seven rats had been unearthed at 
once, Heather’s victim seized her tail and 
refused to be dislodged until Nigel him- 
self came to the rescue. After a kill Nigel 
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places the corpses in a row. He then 
gloats over them, having first driven his 
wives away so that he may claim all the 
laurels of the victory. Nigel is a true male! 
Aberdonians have further attraction that, 
apart from their sporting proclivities, they 
are quiet and peaceful house-dogs. 

The White West Highland and Cairn ter- 
riers are even more charming and are 
equally sportive, and they have hearts of 
gold. The Marchioness of Ailsa’s dog, 
“Shoona,” had more character than any 
dog I have known. H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales has two very attractive and 
hearty Cairns in “John” and “Cora.” An- 
other attractive little dog is the cocker 
spaniel, all satiny of coat, and adoring of 
eye. 

Even toy dogs, such as Poms and York- 
shire terriers, have their points, and the 
Peke is a gallant and dignified little gen- 
tleman. 

I recently heard a legend purporting to 
reveal the origin of the Pekingese, which is 
so novel and so quaint that it seems worth- 
while to repeat it. In a great forest in 
Asia lived a lion, so strong that all the 
animals acclaimed him king. He ruled 
happily until one day love came to him. 
But, alas! it was no fine lioness he loved, 
but a tiny monkey no bigger than his paw. 
The little creature loved him, too, and was 
heartbroken because they could not marry. 
The lion and the monkey grew thin and 
wan in their misery. At last the lion 
prayed his gods that they would make him 
small, so he might win his true love. In 
exchange for this service he offered his 
strength and beauty. The gods took him at 
his word, and turned him into what we 
now call a Pekingese. But although they 
took from him his power and glory, even 
they could not change his lion’s heart! 


The Cricket 


WINIFRED HEATH 


Little Cheerful One 
Trilling through the night. 
I hear your clear voice 
Sounding everywhere. 
Among fallen leaves, 

Out of sleeping flowers, 
Underneath the stones, 
Little piles of dust, 
Singing everywhere! 


What is it you say 

So incessantly 

To the Lady Moon, 

To the tired world 
Falling into dreams? 

Do you think that we, 
Poor deaf human things, 
Know the things you sing? 


Little Singing One, 
Some day it may be 
Doors will open wide 
From your world to mine, 
And I shall go in, 
Knowing what you sing; 
What the flowers say 
As the bees go by. 
Hear the wise ant talk 
On his busy way. 

And I think, perhaps, 
Little Busy Friend, 

I will hear God, too. 
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The Bohemian Waxwing 


ESTHER E. REEKS 


NE of the most lovable of all birds 
is the waxwing. Of this there are two 
species; the Bohemian, which nests 
well above the Canadian border and travels 
about in large flocks over the northern 
half of the United States in winter; and 
the cedar waxwing, a somewhat smaller 
bird, native to our own land. 
Some years ago a severe freeze in early 
October ruined quantities of apples, which 
were left in the orchards. The following 


BOHEMIAN WAXWING ON HAND OF HIS 
RESCUER 


February, the dried remains of these 
attracted large flocks of Bohemian wax- 
wings. Our whole community became in- 
terested in them, and they were indeed a 
beautiful sight, with their soft colors of 
fawn, gray, and brown, enlivened by the 
yellow and white on wings and tail, and 
the rich velvety black band across the 
face. 

When the available food was gone, they 
moved northward and were seen no more 
for several years. But last February 
(1931) they came again, this time feeding 
chiefly on the high-bush cranberries which 
have lately come into bearing in our larger 
parks and grounds. 

Just before they left, a friend happened 
to look out of the window where she works 
and saw one of the birds floundering about 
in the soft snow that had fallen the night 
before to a depth of a foot or more. As 
it seemed unable to fly, she went to its 
rescue, approaching quietly until she was 
able to slip her hand under it and lift it 
gently up. 

She had expected it to be frightened 
and to struggle to escape. Instead, it 
settled down on her palm and without a 
sign of fear allowed itself to be carried 
into the building, where it ate greedily of 
bread crumbs. 

That night she took it home with her 
and gave it cherries from a can she had 
opened. These so delighted it that it 


raised its crest, which until then had been 
laid back so flat as to give not a hint of 
its presence. 

The next morning it was placed in the 


sunshine on a screened porch. Though its 
wings showed no sign of injury, it could 
not fly, but seemed to enjoy hopping about 
on a table and jumping to a railing eight 
or nine inches above. Its gentleness and 
lack of fear were surprising. Not only 
would it let its friend handle it as she 
chose, taking cherries from her fingers, 
and even her lips, but it allowed visitors 
to stroke its soft plumage and examine its 
markings. 

On the third day, it made its first 
attempt to use its pinions. By the fourth, 
it could fly across the room, and on the 
fifth it showed evident anxiety to be gone. 

The flock had not been seen since the 
morning of its rescue, and was believed to 
have left for other parts. Would it be able 
to find its companions? And, if not, how 
long could it survive alone? These were 
questions that troubled my friend; but she 
knew that, much as she had _ become 
attached to her new-found pet, it was now 
her duty to give it freedom. 

At noon, she carried it into the open. 
There, it straightened up and lifted high 
its crest, only to lower it again quickly. 
Then for several minutes it sat clutching 
her finger as if loath to leave. But at 
last it spread its wings and sailed off to 
the nearest tree. 

We watched it for some time, wonder- 
ing which way it would go and if it would 
start out with an air of certainty, con- 
fident of its ability to find its fellows. But 
it was in no hurry to be gone, and we 
were compelled to go to work without 
witnessing its next move. 

We shall probably never know its fate; 
but always my friend will cherish tender 
memories of a sweet-spirited visitor from 
the skies whom it was her privilege to en- 
tertain for a few short days. And always 
there will be a warm spot in her heart for 
all waxwings. 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payment of thirty-five dol- 
lars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars for a 
stall will insure a plate marked with the 
name of the donor. Terms of permanent 
endowment of free stalls and kennels will be 
given upon application. 


— 
OYSTER CATCHER ON NEST 
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The Dainty Bluebird 


Ww. S. LONG 


NE of the daintiest and most colorful 

of all our small songsters is the little 
bluebird, which returns year after year to 
the nest box in the back yard to rear an- 
other brood of insect-destroyers. 

Like its cousin, the robin, the bluebird is 
one of the first songsters to arrive from 
the South in the spring, and here its dainty 
appearance is belied, for it sometimes has 


COLORFUL BLUEBIRD AND NEST IN 
HOLLOW LOG 


to weather late blizzards which would ut- 
terly destroy some of our songsters. 

The bluebird is found all over the east- 
ern half of the United States and Canada, 
wherever it can find trees or hollow posts 
in which to build a nest. It is a close rela- 
tive of the robin, but while the latter can- 
not be induced to enter a nest box of any 
kind, the bluebird takes very kindly io 
these man-made homes as a substitute for 
hollow trees, which are becoming more 
scarce each year. The most successful type 
of nest box is one which imitates as close- 
ly as possible a hollow tree. 

The male bird is sky-b!ue above and red- 
dish brown below, while the female is 
somewhat duller in color. The birds are a 
little larger than the common Engiish 
sparrow, which often drives them from 
their nesting places in a most ruthless 
manner. Bluebirds build a nest of dry 
grass in the bottom of a cavity in a tree, 
and deposit three or four blue eggs which 
they sometimes guard as jealously as a robin. 
A favorite site for the nest is an old neg- 
lected orchard, where insects are plentiful. 
Four young birds can consume an immense 
amount of insects when they are fed al- 
most nothing else. 

The song of the bluebird is a cheerful 
little warble which is almost as dainty as 
the bird’s appearance, and the liquid notes 
seem to speak of running brooks, or water 
dripping over stones. It is one of the most 
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common bird songs about our doors in 
early spring. Here it rears its young, con- 
fident that the presence of man will protect 
it from the enemies found in the wild. The 
bluebird is one of the thrushes, which, like 
the robin, has sought the protection of 
man’s dooryard, leaving the wilds to its 
shyer cousins. The bird in the photo built 
her nest within fifty feet of my door. The 
nest box was made of an old hollow log 
with a hole in one side. 


At one time the bright feathers of the 
bluebird made it a favorite decoration for 
women’s hats, but since the law has stopped 
this barbarous practice the bird is on the 
increase, and is now present in greater 
numbers than ever. May his cheery little 
song pour out his message of spring for- 
ever! 


The California Condor 


ESTHER E. REEKS 


T is not a handsome bird, this Cali- 

fornia condor, with its ugly red head, its 
great feet, and its humped shoulders, but it 
is the biggest bird in the land and inter- 
esting in its ways. 

Of all the birds that fly, this great vul- 
ture is the most graceful when on the wing. 
Its power over the air is greater than that 
of the eagle. It can hang motionless for 
hours, or circle high up against the blue 
with not a flicker of the wing apparent to 
the keenest observer. Yet on the ground it 
is clumsy and awkward, and, when it has 
eaten a full meal, it has been easily lassoed 
by a cowboy on a good horse. 

A full meal for a condor is no slight 
thing. A man who kept one in captivity 
for a time said that it would eat a whole 
sheep at a single sitting and then look 
hungry and sad, as if longing for more. 
This, however, is no doubt something of an 
exaggeration; for though it is the largest 
of all American birds, it seldom weighs 
more than 25 pounds, which is considerably 
less than the weight of a full-grown sheep. 

Fifty years ago, condors were abundant 
along the coast ranges of southern Cali- 
fornia. Today, the sight of one is so rare 
that many a naturalist there has waited 
years in vain for such a sight. Its almost 
utter extermination is said to have been 
due to its eating of poisoned meat which 
owners of sheep and cattle at one time put 
out in great abundance to kill coyotes and 
other predatory animals. The condor is 
now protected by law 
and the willful kill- 
ing of one would be 
an offense not easily 
forgiven by the 
people of the state. 
It is not likely ever 
to become common 
again; and it is 
scarcely desired that 
it should, for while 
its presence would 
add much to the pic- 
turesqueness of the 


scenery, its enormous 
appetite and its habit 
of killing weak or in- 
jured animals make ae 
it a somewhat unde- co 

sirable intruder in a 
stock-raising region. 


CONDOR, ONE OF NATURE’S CHAMPION FLYERS 
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Nature’s Aircraft 
M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 


N these days the air is filled with aero- 

planes. It is a novelty no longer to hear 
one soaring and whizzing above our heads, 
yet many a time have we left our play 
and our work to watch one. Unless we hear 
unusual noise in the air above, such as is 
made by fifteen or more planes or the 
heavier long-drawn-out noise of a dirigible, 
we are not unduly concerned, nowadays. 

But there is many an aircraft belonging 
to nature that is worth watching. The 
birds are great fliers, doing their “daily 
dozen” or daily hundreds every day of their 
lives. Some of these living airplanes do 
short flights and some do very long ones. 
The champion flier is the Arctic tern, 
whose round trip each year is 22,000 miles, 
yet the tiny humming-bird is no mean 
plane, for he crosses the Gulf of Mexico, 
a distance of 500 miles, in a single night! 
The partridge flies only on short flights, 
but a man-made machine might well envy 
the speed and strength of his “take-off.” 
All through the year birds are helping 
Mother Nature as they soar and swoop 
and tumble upside down in their endeavor 
to carry out the laws which govern them. 

Night-time has its aeroplanes too. The 
wise old owl is not a high flier, but he 
dives well, and he does not smash to bits 
when he reaches the ground. He grabs his 
prey, darts into the air, and flies away 
home. Bats are night fliers, making great 
curves in the air just as aeroplanes do, and 
nature has one kind of plane that carries 
lights like many of the newest aeroplanes. 
I refer to lightning-bugs. They have a 
short distance flight, but many of them fly- 
ing together on their practice field keep 
enough light going to blaze the way, and 
neither artificial light nor the light of the 
moon is necessary. 

The insect world sports many planes. 
The dragonfly, intent on catching mosqui- 
toes, spins through the air faster than any 
flying thing. While aeroplanes look like 
huge dragonflies, they cannot measure up 
in speed to these living planes. Did you 
ever see a dragonfly stop in the middle of 
his wild flight and hover in the air, almost 
without motion, then turn and renew his 
travels at the same high speed? 

Flights of birds and insects include 
curves, non-stop flights, dives, and somer- 
saults. All are worth studying! 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles with 
or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 800 
words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The shorter 
the better. All manuscripts should be typewritten and 
an addressed envelope with full return postage enclosed with 
each offering. 


“Bunk” 


E dislike this word. Whence it came 
we know not. We think we know 
its meaning. We apologize for using it, but 
it should stand above a deliverance of Sec- 
retary of the Interior Wilbur which ap- 
peared in Current History. We had been 
led to believe most of our life, from some 
study of the subject and the common re- 
port of men, that the treatment of the In- 
dian in this country by us was a shame 
and disgrace to us as a nation. In the 
face of this, Secretary Wilbur says, “While 
we by no means look back over our long 
record of Indian policy with uniform sat- 
isfaction, yet I think we can say that no 
native people has ever been better treated 
by the invader of his dominating civiliza- 
tion than has the American Indian by the 
Government of the United States.” 
Beside these words read what a student 
of many years of Indian affairs says: 


“The American Indian in 1871 became a 
political or war prisoner, and that is the 
‘basic law’ under which our great Demo- 
cratic Government still holds and governs 
some 250,000 American Indians—not only 
composed of some of the original prisoners, 
but the same imprisonment applies to their 
innocent offspring.” 


In 1870 our Congress abolished (after 
only five years of existence) the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, a like bureau to our Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, whereupon four 
million Negroes, former slaves for gener- 
ations, were received into our national life 
on full equality of citizenship. 

With this equality of citizenship, the 
Negro race has today its members in all 
professions and walks of our country’s life 
and the race has become a national power, 
while the American Indian (until 1871 a 
free people with renowned leaders) has 
been repressed, degraded, pauperized, and 
in every manner retarded in advancement, 
though for generations Bureau spokesmen 
have promised, as does Secretary Wilbur, 
to “re-habilitate” the Indian with only a 
few years more of Bureau control. 


“International peace begins, if anywhere, 
in that reverence for life, for individuality, 
which has its root in kindness to animals.” 

—Boston Herald 
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How You Can Help Save the 
World from Another War 


Signed petitions from every continent 
and from every race where men and 
women can read and write are being se- 
cured for submission to the Conference on 
Armaments to be held in February next 
year. Here is the petition now being cir- 
culated among the nations of the earth: 


INTERNATIONAL DISARMAMENT 
PETITION 


The Nations Have Renounced War 


Let us also Renounce the Instruments of 
War 


The undersigned men and women, ir- 
respective of party, are convinced: 
that competition in armaments is lead- 
ing all countries to ruin without giving 
security; 
that this policy renders future wars 
inevitable and that these will be wars 
of extermination; 
that governmental assurances of 
peaceful policy will be valueless so long 
as those measures of disarmament are 
delayed that should be the first result 
of the Pact for the Renunciation of 
War. 


They therefore ask for TOTAL AND 
UNIVERSAL DISARMAMENT 
(This will not prevent the maintenance 
of national or international police 
force.) 


And request their government formally 
to instruct its delegates to the next 
Disarmament Conference to examine 
all proposals for disarmament that 
have been or may be made, and to take 
the necessary steps to achieve real dis- 
armament. 


Future wars will be fought principally 
by air raids to destroy the enemy’s indus- 
tries, transportation centers, etc. Military 
experts agree that armaments, however 
vast, cannot protect against such air raids, 
but can only inflict a like destruction upon 
the enemy. In other words, all the great 
industrial cities of both nations will be gas 
bombed, slaughtering a large proportion of 
both civilian populations, men, women and 
children. 

To every reader of this information who 
will send us his name and address we will 
send one of these petitions with which he 
or she can secure signatures. Even a postal 
card will bring the petition. Never was 
there a finer chance to serve humanity. If 
the World-Wide Conference on Disarma- 
ment fails it will be a world catastrophe. 
In the name of Humanity we beg the help 
of every reader. Address card to Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston, Mass. Simply say 
send Petition. Then return Petition to 
same address. 


We acknowledge receipt of the first issue 
cf Animal Welfare, a new humane bi- 
monthly, issued by the Auckland (New 
Zealand) S. P. C. A., as the “realization 
of a long-cherished dream.” Its eight pages 
are filled with good animal articles, a lib- 
eral space being devoted to the Juniors 
League. 
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Governor Roosevelt and the 
Prison 


In an address delivered by the Governor 
of New York upon “How Shall We jiea] 
with the First Offender?” he says: 

To no other institutions of learniny in 
the world do so many postgraduates return 
for advanced instruction as to those “col- 
leges of crime” which a still unenlightened 
civilization has erected for a quite different 
purpose,—our penal institutions, state and 
national. Prison statistics show that from 
50 per cent to 60 per cent of those once 
sent to jail become habitual offenders and 
eventually return to jail again. We are 
finding from practical experience that the 
permanent reformation of the first offender 
is possible in far more instances than we 
realize. 

In the State of Massachusetts 80 per cent 
of those who have been placed on probation 
instead of being sent to jail have made 
good. In our own state we have placed 
250,000 offenders on probation in the last 
twenty-four years. We are now placing 
more than 25,000 yearly, as our courts and 
our judges have become convinced of the 
value of the probation system in reducing 
crime. 


Peace Hath Its Victories 


{Special Cable to The Boston Herald] 


Paris, May 20—Two hundred children 
from Berlin, Hamburg, and Leipzig will 
arrive in Paris tomorrow morning, the 
guests of the Action Committee for Peace, 
a French organization which has made a 
gesture of good will to German unem- 
ployed by inviting some of their children 
here. 

Tomorrow night the youngsters will en- 
train for Isle d’Oleron, where they will be 
received for a month at the vacation colony 
called “Happy Childhood.” 


France and the Birds 


A French writer, in La Protection des 
Animaux, says, “The war destroyed mil- 
lions of birds. Agriculturists continue to 
lament their scarcity, and to complain of 
the devastation caused by insects.” “How 
often,” he says, “must it be repeated that 
the best insecticide is the bird?” New and 
more stringent laws are demanded for the 
protection of these winged and tireless 
workers, and for the punishment of those 
who destroy them. We in America have 
been slow in recognizing their inestimable 
value to our farms, gardens, orchards, and 
vineyards. 


. . 
. 


A beautiful fountain for people, birds, 
and small animals is to be erected near 
the square in Methuen, Massachusetts, her 
late residence, by provision of the will of 
Mrs. David Nevins. Her desire was to in- 
clude horses in the animals to be served 
by the fountain, but so few of them are 
now upon the street that those in charge 
of the matter have planned only for those 
above mentioned. 


Horse watering stations will be maintained 
during the hot weather by the Mass. S. P. C. A. 
Contributions from the public are needed to 
support them. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. Macomber, Chairman, Harris, Forbes and Com- 
pany 
CuarLes G. Bancrort, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
Stockton, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 

L. Wittarp WaLkeEr, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Herman N. DEAN 
Harvey R. Futter Frep T. 
Water B. Pope Howarp WILLAND 
Davip A. BoLton 
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County Prosecuting Officers 
Harvey R. Boston, 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
Cuartes F. Ciark, Lynn Hastern Essex 
Wituiam W. Haswe Methuen, Western Essex 
TuHeoporE W. Pearson, Springfield, 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 


Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester, Worcester 
Wituram H. Lyne, New Bedford, Bristol 
WiyrieLtp E. Dunnam, Attleboro, 


Haroitp G. ANpREws, Hyannis, 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
Epwin D. Moopy, Pittsfield, Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
uen 
W. W. Haswe t, Superintendent 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston Mrs. WasHBURN 
CuarRKE, Pres.; Mrs. Artaur W. First 
Vice-Pres.; Mrs. Wa. J. McDonatp, Second Vice-Pres.; 
Mrs. A. J. Fursusn, Treas.; Miss HELEN W. Porter, 
Rec. Sec.; Mrs. Jonn A. Dykeman, Cor. Sec.; Mrs. 
A. P. Fisher, Chair. Work Committee. 


MONTHLY REPORT 
Miles traveled by humane officers 13,550 


Cases investigated .............. 626 
Animals examined .............. 3,756 
Number of prosecutions ......... 19 
Number of convictions .......... 17 
Horses taken from work ......... 85 
Horses humanely put tosleep .... 53 
Small animals humanely put to 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animalsinspected ............. 79,673 


Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of Henrietta Wood 
of Brookline, Alice Mannering of Andover, 
John B. Riley of Scituate, Ada M. Nash 
of Weedsport, N. Y., and Anna Ross Buite- 
kan of New York City. 

June 9, 1931. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 
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| Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
| and 
Dispensary for Animals 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 


Veterinarians 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, Ass’t Chief 
E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
W. M. EVANS, b.v.s. 
| G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
| C. G. HALL, pb.v.m. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MAY 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 567 Cases 1,742 
Dogs 431 Dogs 1,406 
Cats 131 Cats 304 
Horses 3 Birds 23 
Goat 1 Monkeys 3 
Rabbit 1 Rabbits 3 

Horse 1 
Fish 1 
Operations 602 Squirrel 1 
Hospital cases since opening Mar. 
Dispensary Cases ............... 198,985 


MASSACHUSETTS §. P. C. A. IN THE 
COURTS 


Summary of Prosecutions in May 


For cruelly abandoning a cat from an 
automobile, defendant was convicted and 
fined $20. Another, for a similar offense, 
was allowed to plead nolo and the case was 
placed on file. 

Authorizing and permitting two cows to 
be subjected to unnecessary suffering and 
cruelty, offender fined $25. 

Cruelly driving two horses when they 
were unfit for labor, defendant guilty, one 
month to House of Correction, sentence 
suspended for one year. 

Driving a galled horse, fine $50. 

Inflicting unnecessary suffering and 
cruelty upon a fowl by locking its wings 
when weighing, plea of nolo, fine $15. 

Subjecting a cow to unnecessary suffer- 
ing, fined $25, given two weeks to pay. 

Cruelly docking the tails of six puppies, 
offender fined $25. 

Failing to provide food, drink and pro- 
tection from the weather for a cow, left 
outdoors, sick and down, convicted, case 
filed. 

Cruelly driving horse that was unfit for 
labor by reason of lameness, fine $25. 

Cruelly mutilating dog by shooting, case 
filed on defendant’s paying charges for 
treatment of animal. 

Selling horse, wind-broken and unfit for 
labor, fine $50. 

Upon application to court for a killing 
order on two horses, the court ordered same 
to be destroyed, with no value. 

Permitting a dog to be subjected to un- 
necessary torture and suffering by failing 
to stop after knowingly running over and 
injuring same, defendant pleaded guilty 
and was fined $25. 

Permitting two cows to be subjected to 
unnecessary cruelty and suffering, offend- 
er sentenced to sixty days at House of Cor- 
rection; he appealed and was held in $500 
surety. 


Don’t leave your cat to shift for itself 
when you are away from home or the house 
is vacant. It is cruel and criminal. 
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Auxiliary’s First Luncheon 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the Mas- 
sachusetts S. P. C. A. held their first 
luncheon, in connection with their annual 
meeting, at Hotel Statler, Thursday, May 
14. It was a felicitous occasion, with good 
attendance and an unusually pleasing ar- 
ray of speakers and entertainers. The 
president, Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, 
served as toastmaster in her usual gracious 
manner, responding fittingly to the many 
sincere tributes that were paid to her. 
Among the speakers were Mrs. Charles H. 
Danforth, whose topic was “International 
Unity”; Lewis E. MacBrayne, whose talk 
on “What My Dog ‘Muffins’ Knows About 
Traffic’ was both humorous and serious; 
President Francis H. Rowley and Secretary 
Guy Richardson of the Society; and various 
officers of the Auxiliary. Mrs. May H. 
Nichols entertained with songs, in costume, 
accompanied by Mrs. Minnie Stratton Wat- 
son. The committee in charge, including 
Mrs. A. W. Hurlburt, chairman, Mrs. E. L. 
Klahre, Miss Helen W. Potter, Mrs. John 
A. Dykeman, and Mrs. Mary O. Nichols, 
are to be congratulated upon the marked 
success of the event, which, it is hoped, 
may become an annual feature of the Aux- 
iliary. Practically the same officers were 
re-elected for the coming year, with the 
addition of Mrs. Dykeman as correspond- 
ing secretary. 


Another Police Horse on 
Farm 


Police traffic horse number 419, “Romeo,” 
which has seen service at Station 16, Bos- 
ton, for ten years, has been retired and 
turned over to the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
to spend his remaining days at the Rest 
Farm for Horses, at Methuen. Romeo, 
who is 16 years old, was bought in 1921 
and was broken in by Sergeant Comerford 
and regularly ridden by Officer John Grim- 
ley. The horse has not been used much for 
the last six months, having contracted na- 
vicular lameness. Sergeant Kane recom- 
mended his retirement. 


Three One-Act Plays 


As a result of its recent prize contest, 
the American Humane Education Society 
has just brought out three one-act humane 
plays for children. “Fred Changes His 
Mind,” by Kate McLemore, six characters, 
8 pp., single copy, 5 cents; six for 25 cents, 
postpaid; “Friends of Fur and Feather,” 
by Florence E. Mixer, ten characters, 4 pp., 
single copy 3 cents; ten for 25 cents, post- 
paid; “And a Little Child Shall Lead 
Them,” by Anna Bouer, six characters, 4 
pp., single copy 3 cents; six for 25 cents, 
postpaid. Address orders to 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston. 


A horse-trader was trying to sell a 
wind-broken horse, and was trotting him 
around for inspection. The owner stroked 
the horse’s back and remarked to the pros- 
pective buyer: “Hasn’t he a lovely coat?” 

But the other man noticed that the horse 
was short-winded, and answered, “Ah, I 
like his coat all right—but I don’t like his 
pants.” 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies see back 
cover. Checks should be made payable to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Couns l 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


Joun R. Macomber, Chairman, Harris, Forbes and Com- 
pany 

Cuartes G. Bancrort, Vice-President, United Shce Ma- 
chinery Corporation | 

Puiip Stockton, President, First National Bank of Boston 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Australia 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Lats Pareja Cormajo ................. Ecuador 
T. Hawkeley................ Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé .............d Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton . Madeira 


Dr. A. T. Ishkanian 
Luther Parker 


Mexico 


Mrs. Alice W. Manning ............. Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Weshingtcn 
James D. Burton, Oakdale, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texzs 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 

Field Representative 

Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


For Parents and Teachers 


The Georgia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers recently made public the follow- 
ing: 

“The value of humane education and the 
need of it in the life of the child is no 
longer a question to be lightly considered 
by parents and teachers; as a character 
builder, it offers a definite and peculiar ser- 
vice; the children who are kindly disposed 
toward the humblest of God’s creatures, 
and recognize the rights of the lowliest, 
realizing that dominion over the dumb crea- 
tures of the air, field and waters is a priv- 
ilege bringing with it a responsibility not 
to be ignored, will become the men and 
women upon whose ideals and through 
whose efforts a better civilization will 
emerge. Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, hu- 
mane education chairman of the Georgia 
Congress, is anxious to have this phase of 
work thoroughly understood by every par- 
ent and teacher in the state and urges 
that a chairman be appointed in each as- 
sociation, or the work be incorporated with 
another chairmanship and that humane 
education have a definite part in the com- 
ing year’s program.” 
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From Lebanon and Syria 


Mr. Rida Himadi, who for several years 
has represented the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society in the Near East, is con- 
stantly enlarging his field in humane edu- 
cational work. During the past year he has 
carried his gospel of humanity so far as to 
have established a chain of towns and 
cities through Syria and Lebanon into what 
he terms “humane centres.” The schools 
are everywhere responsive. Bands of 
Mercy make an appeal without distinction 
of race or creed. “I am working principally 
with the younger generation,” says this hu- 
mane crusader, “striking at the roots, as 
Mr. Angell often said. Adequate humane 
education makes for the betterment of fel- 
low beings as well as animals. Its teach- 
ings both benefit the present and promise 
well for the future.” 


Humane Education 


Luncheon 


One of the outstanding events at the an- 
nual Congress of Parents and Teachers, at 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, last May, was the 
annual humane luncheon, presided over by 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols of the American Hu- 
mane Education Society, national chairman 
of the committee on humane education. The 
dining-room was so crowded that fifty had to 
be turned away, an indication of the growing 
popularity of these luncheons. The address 
by Mrs. Nichols was most enthusiastically 
received. Other speakers were Dr. Randall 
J. Condon, a veteran educator with a long 
record in behalf of humane education; Miss 
Charl O. Williams, director of the depart- 
ment of education; Mrs. Harry Detweiler, 
president of the Illinois Congress; Mrs. 
Victor H. Malstron of Tacoma, Washing- 
ton; and Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, field 
worker of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society in Georgia. 

As a result of her address at this lunch- 
eon, Mrs. Nichols’ services were secured by 
the superintendent of the Hot Springs city 
schools to give an address before 1,500 boys 
and girls in the High school. She also spent 
a day in Chicago in conference with the 
officials of the Humane Education Society 
there. 


Fredericton, N.B., Celebrates 


Through the personal efforts of Jeanette 
Beverly, Be Kind to Animals Week last 
April was the great event in Fredericton, 
New Brunswick. Every church and the Sal- 
vation Army and all Sunday-schools took 
notice of Humane Sunday. One of the spe- 
cial services was broadcast. Literature 
was freely supplied to all ministers and 
school principals. Prizes were offered for 
the best essays by pupils on humane topics. 
Window picture cards were displayed in 
prominent stores, and the people generally 
co-operated in making the Anniversary a 
big success. Saturday was tag day for the 
benefit of the local humane society. Six- 
teen girls gathered in a liberal collection 
for the cause. A great change has been 
wrought in humane sentiment in Frederic- 
ton since Miss Beverly began her work 
there seventeen years ago. 


Remember the American Humane Education 
Society when making your will. 
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Some Animals I Have Known 
Ill. A Cat of Character 
NIXON WATERMAN 


HERE was once attached to my house- 

hold a cat named “Teddy.” One 
might guess, and correctly, that this was 
during the Roosevelt regime when “Teddy 
Bears” and “Teddy” many 
things were the vogue. 
This cat was not of any 
special breed—just plain 
cat was all, but with a 
rather fluffy or plume-like 
tail of the “coon” variety, 
that suggested a strain of 
Angora or Persian blood. 
He was a beautiful cat 
with a most attractive 
face and head and white 
“shirt-front.” But “pretty 
is as pretty does,” holds true with cats as 
with humans. This cat had about the fin- 
est character that I have ever known a 
cat to possess. He was as friendly and in- 
telligently responsive as a dog. In many 
ways, he seemed more like a dog than like 
a cat. He would greet friends and strang- 
ers alike, yet he could not be lured away by 
fond words and actions. He knew his place 
and kept it. 

It happened that the family home was 
on top of a high hill. Down either of two 
of its sides were paths that led cityward. 
Sometimes, the members of the family in 
starting for the city would take one of the 
paths and sometimes the other. During the 
daytime the cat would make no gesture 
toward following persons who were leav- 
ing for the city but in the evening, when 
the two occupants of the home would start 
for the theater or some other city function, 
the cat would follow them to the brow of 
the hill and would be there waiting their 
return, no matter how late the hour. This 
made it seem necessary for the family to 
return by the same path it departed or 
else someone would have to go to the place 
where the cat was waiting along the other 
path. If this were not done, it meant that 
the cat was out for the night. 

One time, when the family moved the 
home, a matter of two miles, it was left 
to a neighbor’s boy to transport the cat to 
its new abiding place. The family was in- 
terested in knowing how he would do it. 
Would he follow the common custom of put- 
ting the cat in a bag with a drawstring that 
would pull closely about its neck, or what 
other means of restraint would be adopted? 
When the boy came driving a horse and 
wagon up to the new home, he was seated 
on an open spring seat and beside him, 
sitting upright as though viewing the land- 
scape o’er, was seated the cat, unrestrained 
in any way but looking and acting as if 
taking an open ride through village and 
farm was an everyday experience. A cash 
offer of five hundred dollars would have 
been no inducement for the family to part 
with that furry friend. 


Unusual work has been done in Everett, 
Washington, by Mrs. Belle Winchester of 
the Humane Education Society, during the 
school year, just closing. She has reached 
seven different schools, including 82 teach- 
ers and 2,740 children. All of these have 
been organized into Bands of Mercy. 
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Feed Work Horses Properly 


THOMAS H. BARTILSON 


UCH of the efficiency of the horse or 

mule doing hard work depends on 
his being properly fed. The better the 
feed and the method of feeding, the better 
will be the condition of the animal and 
the work done. 

Good horsemen usually give their horses 
and mules a fitting period of as much as 
a month to get them ready for hard work 
after a season of comparative idleness. The 
first changes made when this fitting period 
is started are to cut down the daily feed 
of coarse roughage, substitute for it a 
quantity of good quality hay, and begin 
light grain feeding. These feed substitu- 
tions should be small at first and gradually 
increased until when light work begins 
each animal is getting about one pound 
each of good hay and grain for each 100 
pounds of body weight. The well-condi- 
tioned horse or mule at hard work re- 
quires about one and one-quarter pounds 
each of hay and grain for each 100 pounds 
body weight. 

Unfortunately, all work-stock does not 
come through the winter in good condi- 
tion. Many horses and mules are thin and 
out of condition when spring comes, due to 
scarcity of feed or improper feeding. In 
such cases greater attention and more care- 
ful feeding will have to be given and 
neither hay nor grain should be spared. 
For such stock the building-up process 
should start at once, for when hard work 
has begun it is practically impossible to do 
anything to improve their condition. 

Corn and oats, which may be fed either 
alone or in combinations, are the best 
grains for feeding work-stock during the 
conditioning and working seasons. If either 
barley or wheat is substituted for corn 
and oats, they should be ground, rolled or 
crushed, because horses and mules cannot 
thoroughly chew their whole, hard kernels, 
even corn and oats ground are more easily 
digested. Barley may form the entire grain 
ration if desired, but wheat should not con- 
stitute over one-half of the concentrate al- 
lowance. Wheat bran and linseed meal are 
often desirable additions to the rations, es- 
pecially for animals in poor condition. 

Timothy hay is always in favor as a 
horse and mule feed. A mixture of timothy 
and clover is somewhat to be preferred, 
however. Legume hays, such as alfalfa, 
clover, cowpeas, or soybeans, can be used 
satisfactorily but should be limited to not 
over one-half of the total roughage allow- 
ance. Feeding straw and stover to horses 
and mules at hard work is not advisable. 


The amount of grain fed each day is 
usually divided into three equal feeds: 
morning, noon, and night; while the hay 
should be mostly fed at morning and night. 
On idle days during the work season the 
grain allowance should be cut from a third 
to a half to prevent azoturia or Monday 
morning sickness. 


The use of pasture for work-stock is ad- 
visable on idle days during the work sea- 
son. Horses and mules should not be turned 
onto pasture too early in the season, how- 
ever, because of the washy effects of young 
grass. Pasture feeding must be regulated 
to prevent the animals gorging themselves 
on green feed. 
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To an Unfortunate Mouse 
MADELYN G. COBHAM 


I’ve caught you prying mouse! But now 
I wish I'd never set the spring 

That snapped your life,—you most unloved 
Of any living thing. 


Perhaps yowve left a family! 

I wonder if you've ever sinned... 
Or if your tiny, shattered bones 

Will rattle in the wind. 


“And let them have dominion...” If 
I’ve done a thing that wasn’t right, 

Your little ghost will cross my floor 
And haunt me through the night. 


Facts About the Octopus 


WILLIAM ALPHONSO MURRILL 


HEN Victor Hugo in his “Toilers of 

the Sea” luridly described a battle 
between a man and an octopus and 
Gustave Doré painted a thrilling picture of 
the fight, neither of them perhaps had any 
idea of giving future generations an en- 
tirely inaccurate conception of this harm- 
less and even timid creature. 

The octopus is not a “devil fish” by any 
means, with fierce, aggressive disposition; 
indeed, he is not a fish at all, but a near 
relative of the squid, the snail, and the 
oyster, having the soft body of a mollusk 
and being forced to live in the crevices of 
rocks for protection. 

Only at night does he come forth in 
search of food, climbing over the rocks 
with his long tentacles, which can seize a 
crab in an instant and roll it up to his 
mouth as an elephant does a peanut. But, 
instead of only one flexible arm, the octo- 
pus has eight; and his mouth, with its pair 
of horny jaws, is situated at the center, in 
easy reach of all the arms. Not alone crabs 
and lobsters, but almost any other ocean 
inhabitant that is small enough will serve 
as food for an octopus. 

When danger threatens, the octopus 
throws out a black fluid like the ink of the 
cuttle-fish and escapes in the darkness. He 
swims backwards in a series of quick jerks 
by drawing in water and squirting it out 
with sudden force, trailing his folded ten- 
tacles behind him. Anyone who _ has 
watched a young dragon-fly in the water 
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will understand how this may be done; 
only the dragon-fly swims forward. 

The tentacles of an octopus are covered 
on the under side with two rows of sucking 
disks, which enable him to cling to rocks 
and also to hold his prey. They are shaped 
a good deal like the rubber disks used by 
plumbers to unstop sinks, and are very es- 
sential to the life and happiness of their 
owner. The name octopus means eight- 
footed, referring to the number of the 
tentacles. 

The eggs of an octopus are laid in a cav- 
ity in the rocks and guarded with great 
care by the mother. They are all attached 
to a stalk like a bunch of grapes and may 
number half a million. For about seven 
weeks, the anxious parent stays closely by 
the nest except when she has to hunt for 
food, turning the eggs with her tentacles 
and squirting fresh jets of water upon them 
from time to time until the young escape 
and learn to shift for themselves, or are 
devoured in their turn by crabs and lob- 
sters. 

The octopus is found chiefly in the West 
Indies, in parts of the Pacific Ocean and 
in the Mediterranean Sea. The only kind 
occurring on the Atlantic coast north of 
Cape Hatteras is a tiny bluish species with 
arms scarcely over two inches long. 

In the Bahamas, specimens occur with 
arms five feet in length and weighing two 
or three hundred pounds, but the majority 
of these animals are no larger than a man’s 
fist and can be easily kept in aquaria, where 
they make interesting pets, with their queer 
eyes and peculiar antics. In many coun- 
tries they are used for food and even es- 
teemed as a delicacy. 


The Curious Goats 


NELLIE M. LINN 


While their shepherd visits with a neigh- 
bor, the herd of goats pauses on the high- 
way to eye you curiously. They seem eager 
to have a picture taken for they press 
close to the camera man and hold the pose. 

The goats of the Texas hill country have 
a wide range and lead a happy life. Al- 
though the ranches offer only rough, stony 
pasture where the black-jack oak and the 
cactus thrive, these animals find plenty of 
food to their liking. They are handled much 
the same as sheep, except that the constant 
presence of the herder is not necessary. 


»  %. 
j 
; THEY EYE YOU CURIOUSLY AS THEY!FACE THE CAMERA 
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April at the Fez Fondouk 
Encouraging Letters 


N American lady, having visited Fez, 

writes us, “It is wonderful what your 
American Fondouk Maintenance Commit- 
tee is doing in Fez. Certainly the need is 
greater in Morocco than in almost any 
other place I know.” Regretting our in- 
ability at present to add to our accommo- 
dations for donkeys and mules, and learn- 
ing that we had land enough to provide 
for forty more, she offers to be one of the 
fifteen to provide the fifteen hundred dol- 
lars necessary. Should any of our readers 
wish to be one of the fifteen we shall most 
gratefully acknowledge the gift, the un- 
derstanding being that the gift will be 
upon the condition that the fifteen hundred 
be raised. The financial depression mate- 
rially reducing contributions this year, 
makes it unwise to increase our expenses 
at present. 

EMBASSY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Paris, April 27, 1931 
My dear Mr. Williams: 


Referring to your letter of February 17 
and to my reply of February 19, regard- 
ing the American Fondouk at Fez, I take 
pleasure in informing you that during our 
recent North African trip Mrs. Edge and 
I paid a visit to the American Fondouk. 
We found the latter not only to be very 
interesting but a most admirable institu- 
tion indeed. I consider it as doing a very 
worthy work and I wish to extend my best 
wishes for its success in every way. 


Very truly yours, 
WALTER E. EDGE 


Here is the report for April: 


Carried Forward First Three 
April, 30 Days 
Daily average, large animals 72 
Daily average, dogs 12 
Francs 
Forage for large animals 3,819.90 
Forage for dogs 190.10 
Wages 1,980.00 
Salaries 4,800.00 
Animals put to sleep—12 
Cost of same 160.90 
Sundries 2,112.60 
13,061.70 


(equals $509.35) 
Entered, 71 


Discharged, 55 


Mr. Williams writes: 


That the position of the Fondouk was 
well chosen becomes more evident every 
day as the months pass. We are able to 
exercise surveillance from our very doors 
over a great number of animals. Apart 
from those passing up and down the Taza 
Road there is the small road used as a 
short cut to the Jewish and Arab towns 
by countless pack animals that go to fetch 
bricks from the brickfields opposite the 
Fondouk. 

Then from the other side—the open coun- 
try or Bled—come the donkeys of the Ber- 
ber peasants bearing their burdens of 
dwarf palm by means of which the brick- 
kilns are heated. Thanks to our proximity, 
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AN INSIDE VIEW OF THE FONDOUK AT FEZ 
This photograph shows the new stairs to the roof which also connect with the roof 
of the Isolation Ward. From the stairway to where the motor is seen is the forge. 


the general condition of these latter don- 
keys coming in from the Plain of Sais has 
improved out of all recognition in the last 
year, and the owners know that our minis- 
trations are for their own good. 


From the Superintendent 


One of our letters from Mr. Filleul, the 
Superintendent of the Fondouk, contains 
this :— 

A whole troupe of little Jewish school 
children with their teachers and a man 
who was taking them for a walk and giv- 
ing a discourse passed the door. The con- 
ductor stopped, telling them what we were. 
I think he is detailed to go round with the 
children pointing out and explaining every- 
thing along the road. The direct method 
of increasing their powers of observation! 

I, of course, invited them in and showed 
them everything — the conductor handing 
it all on to them and telling them why they 
must be kind to animals. At the end I 
gave him about 300 of the buttons which 
he said he would distribute amongst all 
those who would promise to be kind to 
animals. The conductor was a clever little 
man, and asked if he could not bring the 
next group along. I said “yes, of course. 
Welcome, etc.” 

He is clearly only too delighted to have 
something of so improving a nature about 
which to talk to the children on his 
“Walky Talkies”! 

Our messenger, a few days ago, was on 
his way back here with two very bad cases 
I had sent in from one of the Gates, and 
he had in his hand several needles that we 
had taken from Arabs who were using 
them to goad their donkeys. A French 
lady came up to him and said:— 

“Why do you carry those horrible things? 
Look what an awful state your poor don- 
keys are in!” 

He promptly replied :— 

“IT am not the boy who pricks the don- 
keys, but the one who takes away the 
needles.” 


The lady was delighted and full of ap- 


preciation when she visited us that after- 
noon. 


The Horse at the Coal-Yard 
MARGARET E. BRUNER 


How patiently he stands and waits until 
The driver summons him to start again! 
Though he may be perplexed and doubt 
man’s will, 
Obediently he goes through storm and 
rain. 


Sometimes he seems absorbed in reverie, 
Oblivious to smoke and grime and din; 
Does he remember days when young and 

free 
He roamed the woodland pastures with 
his kin? 


We call him dumb, and yet I think he 
dreams— 
Has memories the same us you or I; 
And through his brain may surge unwrit- 
ten themes— 
He serves mankind. 
ders why. 


The Crow, a Good Mouser 


WILLIS MEHANNA 


LMOST every day this past fall I 
noticed a flock of ten or twelve crows 
loafing in or near my cornfield. My first 
impression was that they must be eating 
my corn. I examined my corn but could 
find no evidences of depredations by crows. 
During the fall I cut up about three hun- 
dred shocks of corn and on December first 
began to haul in the fodder and shock it 
up in an unused feed-lot. Then I found 
out what was attracting the crows. They 
were after mice and they got nearly all of 
them. In former years I would sometimes 
kill from five to ten mice in a single shock 
of corn fodder, but this fall I saw and killed 
less than a dozen mice in three hundred 
shocks of fodder. The crow will not bother 
corn much as long as he can find mice to 
eat. He is a useful bird unless he becomes 
too awfully numerous, and that is the case 
with most all creatures. While the crow 
may not be a favorite with many of us, we 
should be willing to “Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s.” 


Perhaps he won- 
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Companionship 
CORA MAY PREBLE 


I like a little fire 
Burning in a grate, 
Amber flames that flicker 
When the hour is late; 
Cozy, chummy crackling 
Of a burning log, 
Curled up close beside me, 
A faithful, friendly dog. 


I like a little fire— 
It seems to warm my heart 
When embers red and golden 
With sudden brilliance start. 
Cuddling close beside it, 
With head upon my knee, 
A friendly, small dog comrade 
Who shares its cheer with me. 


“There is a destiny that makes us brothers: 
None goes his way alone; 

All that we send into the lives of others 
Comes back into our own.” 


The Harbor Seal 


GENEVRA COWAN 


VEN the common or harbor seal has 

not entirely escaped the ravages of 
man, for a certain species of that class 
yields a valuable oil and its skin is used 
for leather. 

Because its covering is a coarse hair 
with no finer under-fur, the pelt is unde- 
sirable. Nevertheless, the yellowish-brown, 
mottled creature that is common in pro- 
tected bays and harbors is interesting to 
observe, and one never tires watching its 
strange antics as it basks in the sun on 
the beach or swims gracefully at sea. 

The seal is a warm-blooded animal, prob- 
ably of land origin, but it has become adap- 
ted to life in the water “coming to land 
for the purpose of breeding and rearing its 
young.” This strong homing instinct has 
been its undoing, for man knows just where 
the animals will congregate each year at 
certain seasons. 

Another feature wherein the harbor seal 
differs from the fur seal is that it has no 
external ears. About its mouth are many 
“feelers” similar to those of a cat. 

The class of seals known as sea lions, 
“timid, gentle creatures,” are captured and 
trained for menageries and aquaria. Their 
aptness and intelligence, unfortunately for 
them, makes them especially desirable for 
this purpose. 


OUR DUMB 


Dogs—and Rudyard Kipling 
CHRIS. SEWELL 


E must be a very astute writer in- 

deed who does not in some measure 
reveal his own soul, even in his works of 
fiction. 

For example, whatever we may or may 
not deduce about Rudyard Kipling, the 
man, from our study of Rudyard Kipling, 
the author, we know he was a dog-lover of 
no ordinary capacity. 

Nor can the come-here-you-rascal-and-be- 
kicked style which he sometimes employs 
deceive us, so certain are we that those 
kicks are but genial thumps on the shoulder 
reserved for a real pal. 

“The Power of the Dog” is in one way 
a flippant poem, but there is a big sob in 
it. 

Take the following:— 

“When the fourteen years which Nature 
permits 

Are closing in asthma, or tumor, or fits, 

And the Vet’s unspoken prescription runs 

To the lethal chambers or loaded guns, 

Then you will find—it’s your own affair, 

But . . . you’ve given your heart to a 
dog to tear.” 


Not one of us who has ever kept a kennel 
against a dry wall and counted its inhab- 
itant as our best friend, can read this verse 
without what the French call a serrement 
de coeur. 

But Kipling has given us joy as well as 
grief. 

In “Garm—a Hostage” we are allowed 
(after enduring the double agony of a 
separation between Garm who worshipped 
his master, and the master who idolized 
Garm) to take part in a reunion which ab- 
solutely sets the blood dancing in our veins. 

It is thus described :— 

“He” (Garm) “departed without a word, 
and, so far as I could see, without moving 
his legs. He flew through the air bodily, 
and I heard the whack of him.as he flung 
himself at Stanley, knocking the little man 
clean over. They rolled on the ground to- 
gether, shouting, and yelping, and hugging. 
I could not see which was dog and which 
was man till Stanley got up and whim- 
pered.” 

From this very characteristic descrip- 
tion we know exactly how both dog and 
man felt, and we are the better because 
we know. We have been in touch with 
disinterested love at its very purest and 
best. 


HARBOR SEALS BASKING IN THE SUNSHINE 
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And then consider the many canine por- 
traits which, though they have not a whole 
story devoted to them, peep out at us from 
this writer’s pages. 

There is the much-teased, much-loved 
“Binkie-boy,” the close companion and con- 
fidant of Dick Heldar in “The Light that 
Failed.” 

It was to Binkie-boy that Dick went 
after the oculist’s dread verdict, and to 
Binkie-boy that he revealed something of 
the agony which he hid from the rest of 
the world. 


“How could it have come without any 
warning? It’s as sudden as being shot. It’s 
the living death, Binkie. We’re to be shut 
up in the dark. Binkie, we must 
think.” 


Here we have a four-footed friend as 


_consoler and support, dumbly sympathiz- 


ing with a sorrow he feels though he can- 
not fathom it. 

Most of us have, I suppose, read that 
very bizarre record of “The dog Hervey” 
though few, perhaps, have entirely under- 
stood it. Without worrying ourselves as to 
its precise meaning, we can appreciate the 
contrast between the revolting (but pathet- 
ic) “Sandy-pied one” with his uncanny 
tricks and manners, and his thoroughly 
normal “Mother Bettina,” and his belliger- 
ent “Uncle Malachi.” 

They are excellent studies in canine char- 
acter—and all, in their way, lovable. 

But Kipling’s latest excursion into “dog- 
dom” is without doubt the crown of his 
efforts in that line. 

Those of you who have not yet read 
“Thy Servant a Dog,’ I beg you not to 
delay. 

If you have the good luck to possess an 
Aberdeen terrier whom you cherish, you 
will cherish him twice as much when you 
have finished the last chapter. 

If you do not own such an one, you will 
never again pass a member of the clan 
without stopping to watch it, and to won- 
der what amazing plans are maturing in 
that wise, wide head. 

From the moment when “Boots”—the hero 
of the piece—introduces himself as “very 
fine dog; and no-dash-parlor-tricks, Master 
says, except I can sit-up and put paws over 
nose. It is called ‘Making Beseech’” to the 
moment when he stands by the grave of his 
dead friend “Ravager” (“Please I am very 
little small mis’able dog. I do not under- 
stand! I do not understand’) you 
are to all intents and purposes an Aber- 
deen terrier yourself —frisking when he 
frisks and falling into depths of inarticu- 
late woe when he despairs. 

And without any doubt you will put him 
—the staunch, gallant, fussy little fellow 
with his hero-worship, and his “low-clear- 
ance”—on to your list of Best Beloveds, 
and wish you might tell his biographer 
how adorable you think him. 

Not long ago I stood before that bio- 
grapher’s house—a noble Tudor pile with 
velvet lawns and delectable flower beds. 

It was wrapped in silence. Something 
seemed lacking. 

Then suddenly a resonant and cheerful 
shower of barks smote the air. They sup- 
plied the touch for which, I suppose, I was 
instinctively waiting. 


. 
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Kindness always pays good dividends. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers, and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected, special Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


One hundred and forty-six new Bands of 
Mercy were reported during May, nearly 
all being in schools. Of these, 49 were in 
Rhode Island, 38 in Pennsylvania, 19 in 
Massachusetts, 17 in Illinois, eight in 
Maine, seven in Oregon, two in Florida, 
two in Virginia, and one each in Georgia, 
Montana, Missouri and New York. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 182,321 


A Suggestion 

The Franklin Grade School, Franklin, 
Illinois, celebrated Kindness Day, Friday, 
April 24, with the following program: 

“Greyfriars Bobby,” Katherine Hills. 

“Thomas Edison’s First Knightly Deed,” 
Evelyn Rolston. 

“An Angel in a Fur Coat,” Beulah 
Featherstone. 

“Duke Strongheart,” Rosalee Hinchee. 

First and second grade pupils partici- 
pated by telling about acts of kindness 
performed through the week. The dog won 
the day as being the most popular pet, 
with the cat a close second. 

A talk was made by Kenneth A. Schaaf 
on the significance of Humane Week and 
the value of humane education in the 
school. 


Child of the Mountains 


ELLEN S. G. VAUGHAN 


Free in the mountains, 
Where streams run clear, 
Harming no creature, 
Live the shy deer. 


Deep in the shadows 
One summer dawn, 

Still as a fallen leaf, 
Slumbered a fawn. 


Now he arises, 
Graceful and light, 

Almost invisible,— 
A true wood sprite. 


Dappled his background, 
Dappled his coat; 

Through the dim shadows 
He seems to float. 


Child of the mountains, 
Though you are fleet, 

Men will pursue you 
To your retreat. 


And trick you and trap you 
And carry you down 

To live, if you can, 
In a park of the town. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Nila’s Pets 


A true story 


DR. AND MRS. 1.0. ASH 


OR several days we had been amusing 

Nila, aged seven years, while she had 
the flu. Our wits were almost at an end 
to know what to do next when some back 
copies of Our Dumb Animals fell into our 
hands. Our task then became easy, for she 
was intensely interested in reading stories 
and cutting out pictures dealing with the 
various ways of showing kindness to ani- 
mals. 


After Nila got well it was not long till 
the lessons learned began to bear fruit. 
One cold, rainy, dreary day she came into 
the house with a dirty, bedraggled little 
dog that was soon to become a mother. Of 
course we were not as enthusiastic about 
the new visitor as she was and consequent- 
ly showed a lack of interest in the little 
waif: we might even have pleaded for her 
exit. Then it was that we received a lec- 
ture on kindness to animals, for Nila re- 
minded us that we were not practising 
what we had previously learned in the 
magazines. We forthwith repented and 
helped to prepare a good box of leaves as 
a bed for the new pet during the night. 
We placed the box in the basement near 
the furnace and it was well that we made 
such provisions; that night it snowed and, 
what was more glorious to our little seven- 
year-old girl, six little puppies came. You 
should have seen her eyes when we broke 
the news to her in the morning. She hur- 
ried out of bed and down the stairs to see 
them. She claimed all the honor of having 
provided for them and, of course, contends 
that they are all hers. She is now striving 
to find names for them. 


We suppose that, in due process of time, 
they will have places and privileges all of 
which may trespass upon the sacred rights 
of the family and its household, but what 
can a mere father and mother say against 
the pleadings of a little child who is thrilled 
to the depths of her heart with a spirit of 
kindness for animals, especially when those 
animals have been so fortunately brought 
to her by such an unusual coincidence. 
There seems to be nothing to do but to re- 
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NILA AND A TINY WAIF 


joice with her in her new-found pleasure 
and, if possible, live a little at the same 
time. 


An Intelligent Horse 
G. MACBEAN 


ERE is a story which shows how ani- 
mals, when well treated, can accus- 
tom themselves to their master’s habits. 


The famous Polish general Kosciusko, 
who lived rather more than a hundred 
years ago, was a very kind-hearted man 
who gave to the poor not only what he 
could afford but a good deal more besides. 
One day he was prevented from taking a 
gift to a poor family who lived some dis- 
tance off and who were expecting him that 
day. Not wishing to disappoint them, he 
asked an honest peasant whom he knew to 
take the money for him. The man agreed 
and the general lent him the horse he him- 
self was accustomed to ride. 


The peasant carried out his commssion, 
but was very late in arriving home, and as 
soon as he saw the general he burst out, 
“T will never ride that horse again unless I 
take your purse with me.” 


Surprised, Kosciusko asked him what he 
meant, and the man replied, ‘Whenever a 
beggar met me on the road and held out his 
hat and asked for alms, the horse stood 
stock still and refused to budge until the 
beggar had received something. As luck 
would have it, the only money I had on me 
was two gold pieces, and when I had given 
these away the only thing I could do was 
to pretend to throw something in each 
beggar’s hat, in order to pacify the horse.” 

Actually the horse, as his master never 
passed by anyone who approached him for 
alms, had gradually accustomed himself to 
stand still until he perceived from the 
stretching out of his master’s hand that 
some gift had been given. 


Humane Education furnishes the founda- 
tion for developing the highest product of 
civilization—the good citizen. 
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‘“‘Timmie” and His Elevator 
A. E. WILLIAMS 


HEN we took an up- 
stairs flat our large tom 
cat, whom we called Timmie, 
gave us quite a problem. If 
he was upstairs and wanted to 
go out, some one had to go 
down and open the door for 
him, and it was the same thing 
when he wanted to come in 
again. This grew rather tire- 
some, yet I wanted him to 
have his outdoor exercise as 
well as his meals regularly. 
I devised a plan by rigging 
a box, rope and pulley on the 
back porch. A friend put him 
in the lift and kept talking to 
him while I kept calling to 
him from above as I slowly 
drew him up. Wise Timmie 
began to see that it was an 
easy way to come up and not 
have to climb the stairs. I be- 
lieve he likes the ride. When 
he wants to come up he gets 
into his box-car and waits un- 
til some one pulls him up and 
does the same thing when he 
wants to be let down. 


TIMMIE GETS A LIFT 


Kindness Counts at Pet Show 


HE Pet Show of the Children’s Museum, Boston, which 

is conducted by boys and girls of the Museum Nature 
Club every spring, brought out a large and varied assortment 
of the children’s pets — puppies and grown-up dogs, kittens 
and cats, Belgian hares, turtles, goldfishes, canaries, guinea 
pigs, chameleons, ducks, white mice—yes, and even a lone 
spider, who won a first honor. All these well-behaved crea- 
tures were fine examples of the best of care and treatment. 
The dogs barked, the kittens meowed, the ducks quacked, the 
canaries chirped, as if to show their pride in the ribbons that 
were awarded them. 

After the prize winners had been selected, the children as- 
sembled in the Museum lecture hall and viewed the motion 
picture, “The Bell of Atri,” which was lent to them by the 
Mass. S.P.C. A. Following this was an address by Miss Ella A. 
Maryott, known to so many of the children in schools through- 
out the state, who was one of the judges, and who said: “A 
child without a pet is like a plant without sunshine, and pets, 
like the children who own them, need kindness. One of the 
main reasons we gave ribbons to some of the pets in the show 
was because we could see clearly that they had been well 
treated and were fond of their masters.” 

It was a happy day for all the children, in spite of the 
heavy rain, and a fine opportunity for them to learn how much 
kindness counts. 


Fountains and houses placed where all is safe for the birds 


will attract them and make a constant study of them possible. 


A Lesson in Friendship 


MILTON B. HESTER 


HENEVER I think of kindness, a very touching pic- 

ture comes back to me from the memories of my early 
childhood. A poor old ox, after many years of hard service 
on a logging team, went blind, and was turned into a wood- 
land to take care of himself as best he could. At first he was 
alone, and there, isolated from all of his old teammates, he 
seemed doomed to live and die in loneliness. 

But something unusual happened. An old goose from a 
neighboring farm discovered the poor old ox in his lonely 
state, and came to stay with him. All day the two would 
walk about in the woodland together, while the goose went, 
“Quack, quack, quack,” to guide, and keep company with, 
the ox. When they became thirsty, the goose would lead the 
way to a little stream, as it called out to its blind companion. 

In bad weather the goose, by its quacks, would lead its 
feeble companion to an old barn where they stayed for pro- 
tection. For several years this remarkable friendship lasted, 
until finally the two fell asleep. 

Many people noticed the unusual friendship that the two 
servants of man had formed in their old age, and marveled 
at it. And I am led to conclude that the example of sympa- 
thetic friendship between those two dumb beings has served 
as a great lesson in Christianity, for those who saw the two 
together must have gone away with more love and sympathy 
in their hearts. 
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F only I were not so small, 

I'd guard all helpless living things. 

Those with four legs and those with wings, 
And fishes with no legs at all. 


I wish when | go walking out, 

’ They'd know how much | love them all, 
And run in answer to my call, 

And come and follow me about. 


I'll make them happy one and all, 
When I have grown to be a man. 
I'll make them happy if I can, 
However big, however small. 
MarIon REID 
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Africa Will Preserve Game 


(Continued from page 100) 


do slight damage to farms, but in Africa, 
where the open veld is so large, and game 
now so comparatively meagre, one is in- 
clined to query the amount of damage pos- 
sible. ‘“‘National heritage” apparently has 
no place in the mind of the African farmer, 
although town and city dwellers certainly 
do appreciate their wealth of big and small 
game. 

Lions, elephants, hippos, rhinos, giraffe, 
koodoo, wildebeest, and all species of buck 
are in need of protection. The draft proc- 
lamation (game amendment ordinance, 
1931), as recently published in the Trans- 
vaal Provincial Gazette tightens up hunt- 
ing laws considerably, and it is hoped that 
it will greatly facilitate the prosecution of 
poachers. Residents in Africa interested 
in game welfare are supporting the new 
form of hunting with a camera—surely a 
more adventurous and profitable means— 
but killers continue to come, and big game 
continues to go. 


Dogs in Comic Films 


The well-known Berlin noonday paper, 
the B. Z. am Mittag, has been giving space 
to a controversy of its readers as to wheth- 
er dogs should be used in so-called comic 
roles in films, comments the Christian 
Science Monitor. While some maintain that 
dogs do not mind and possibly enjoy such 
acting, one reader writes: 

To see a dog as a dog on the screen will 
vex no one. But to see a dog masquerade 
as a conductor of a brass band, as a step 
dancer in a show or in some other “funny” 
role is certainly annoying. We do not ex- 
pect our actors to imitate dogs and to run 
about on all fours. Therefore it is only 
just and speaks of common sense not to 
demand of animals to play the part of men. 

The idea of asking actors to imitate dogs 
certainly is a new and poignant argument 
which it will not be easy to defeat. 


A Live Society 


The Indianapolis Humane Society, in 
promoting the observance of Humane 
Week, recently conducted a donation drive 
which added materially to its funds and 
increased its membership. It was a favor- 
able opportunity to draw attention to its 
activity and sets a commendable example 
to other societies at a time when the pub- 
lic mind is impressed with the work which 
live humane societies are doing. 


OUR 


DUMB 
When Cats Were Sacred 


F. AUSTIN WATSON 


HE cat, be he household tabby or thor- 

oughbred aristocrat, comports himself 
always with dignity and staid mien. Ex- 
cept for a passing phase of playfulness in 
kittenhood (and what animal will not play 
when an infant?) his attitude is one of 
grave importance. Sometimes, I will ad- 
mit, an adult cat will develop temporary 
signs of playfulness, but he will suddenly 
stop, as suddenly as he began, and put on 
an air of apology, as if to point out that 
it was an error of judgment on his part 
to develop such a foolishness. 

Doubtless, on his owner’s return from 
an outing, he is pleased to see her, but not 
for him the mad antics of the dog. A dig- 
nified walk, a purr, perhaps a rubbing of 
coat on the owner’s leg, and that is all. 

Now, you may wonder, why all this dig- 
nity? Look to the cat’s ancestors, and you 
will wonder no more. 

Nearly a thousand years before the birth 
of Christ the cat was worshipped as a god, 
being then the Egyptians’ idea of the re- 
incarnation of the goddess of the sun, Bast. 
All persons committing offenses against 
the cat’s person were put to death. When 
the cat himself died the body was mummi- 
fied, and buried with great ceremony and 
splendor in a specially erected tomb in the 
city of Bubastis, or the city of the goddess 
of the sun. Days of great mourning fol- 
lowed, the worshippers exhibiting signs of 
the greatest distress at the death of the 
goddess’ earthly representative. This, in 
turn, was followed by the selection of a 
successor, whose installation at the temple 
was accompanied with great merry-making 
and joy. 

This cult of cat worship later spread to 
India, in a similar form, varied by the 
fact that the punishment for interference 
with the cat’s person was banishment, and 
the burning of the offender’s house and ef- 
fects, this often including his wife and 
family! It even spread, still later, to Scot- 
land, Great Britain, where the Clan Chat- 
tan, or “People of the Cat” flourished for 
centuries. 


As a direct contrast to this, it is worth 
noting that a recent conference of experts 
from all parts of the world, debating ver- 
min extermination, unanimously decided 
that the cat was second to none for the de- 
struction of rats and mice, proving far 
more successful than traps, poisons, etc. 
The Port of London (Eng.) Authority 
alone spends hundreds of pounds annually 
on the feeding and care of the thousands 
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In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘‘The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the second | 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, | 
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of cats kept on their various premises to 
combat vermin.‘ Personally we know that 
these cats are remarkably well cared for, 
their attendants knowing them by name, 
and loving them collectively and individ- 
ually. 


“FLUFFY,” FIFTEEN YEARS OLD 
Owned by Miss Bessie H. Stanton, Vineyard 
Haven, Mass. 


To a West Highland Terrier Whose Master 
Was Killed in the War 


A. J. SHAW 


Too true, poor Lassie, not for you 

Will Master ever call. 

But tell me how, ah, how, you knew? 

Did tears that cannot fall, 

Speak? For you climb upon my knee 
Your eyes on mine And I can tell 
Nothing that your heart has not guessed— 
Ah, eyes that seek, without a quest— 
Ah, eyes in whose dark depths there lies 
A host of grief’s inflnities— 


You loved and all is well. 


He is the real friend of animals who does 
most for their welfare, not the one who talks 
the most about how much he loves them. 
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